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chapters; and the "World Power," six chapters. That such a general organi- 
zation is the best possible one for teaching purposes is questionable. "Begin- 
nings" is too indefinite, "Civil War" is not co-ordinate with "Sectionalism," 
and "Reorganization" might better be applied to the first twenty-five years 
of the nineteenth century than to the last twenty-five. 

In his few words to the teacher in the opening pages the author enumerates 
thirteen features of his book which he feels to be the most important for the 
pupil and the most helpful to the teacher in using the text as a foundation for 
studying or teaching it. This enumeration will certainly be a useful guide to 
the users of the book. In concluding his words to the teacher the author sums 
up what he has tried to do as follows: "I have, at least, tried to write about 
the things that count; to describe events which have aided to make us 
Americans; to set before my young countrymen the ideal of true national 
greatness." 

The book is strong in pedagogical aids and devices. The chapters are 
divided into sections numbered consecutively throughout the book. There 
are many good maps, both colored and sketch. The illustrations are well 
selected. At the end of each chapter there is a long list of references bearing 
on the text and topics, illustrative material, topics answerable from the list 
of references given, and topics for further search. 

Some new tendencies in the teaching of American history in the high 
school are found in the book. Due attention is given to the period since the 
Civil War, and industrial and social life receive considerable consideration. 
On the whole, however, the book is much like at least fourteen other ones in the 
same field. A really new American history for high-school Seniors yet remains 
to be written. 



Everett, Walter Goodnow. Moral Values. A Study of the Principles of 
Conduct. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1918. $2. 75 net. 
A casual glance through the Table of Contents of Professor Everett's 
Moral Values reveals the fact that it contains an account of practically all the 
prominent historical ethical doctrines and takes up practically all the important 
ethical problems. A trained observer would gather further that the author's 
conception of morality is that it is the rational organization of the conflicting 
desires and interests which make up life into an orderly scheme of "values," 
and that the logical center of the book about which all the rest is grouped is 
the discussion of the different sorts of values which compose that scheme. He 
might therefore conclude, on the analogy of by far the greater part of our 
philosophical literature, that the book is both difficult and dull. 

The actual reading of one chapter, however, would suffice to reverse this 
decision. Professor Everett has a remarkable faculty for bringing out the 
human significance of even the most abstruse ethical theory. Moreover, his 
own notion of the moral problem leads him into a discussion of human living 
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rather than of the psychology of the judging process. It is this quality of 
profound and genial insight into human character which, coupled with his 
mature scholarship, makes Professor Everett's book especially valuable for the 
general reader, particularly for high-school teachers, and even for the older 
students. 

A brief quotation will serve to show that Moral Values bears a close logical 
relationship to the ethics of Creative Intelligence, though its author does not 
count himself a pragmatist. 

In the polity of the soul we may picture reason as judge. It sits above the pressing 
throng of impulses and desires which, reckless of other interests, plead only their own 
special causes. As impartial arbiter it refuses to allow the lesser interests to prevail 
over the greater, or the greater wholly to over-ride the lesser. Rebuking the elements 
of discord in the soul, it seeks to secure an increasing harmony of interests and to 
establish ever more widely a true kingdom of values 

Society is mankind, and mankind is living, creative energy, the most marvelous 
and fascinating force of which we have knowledge. The great minds of the past 
pictured the corporate life of humanity as finding embodiment at last in some ultimate 
ideal, some Utopia, or City of God. But we have learned that such a structure can 
never take final and unchanging form. It is always in the building, for its materials 
are not fixed and inert, like those of the architect, but are none other than pulsing, 
eager lives, which forever create, and forever re-fashion their own creations. 

The stylistic grace of these paragraphs is a perfectly fair indication of the 
extremely readable character of the whole book. 

C. E. Ayres 
University of Chicago 



Tufts, James H. Our Democracy: Its Origins and Its Tasks. New York: 

Henry Holt & Co., 1917. Pp. vi+322. 
■. The Real Business of Living. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1918. 

Pp. vii+468. 

Both of these books were written to "show the origins of our institutions 
and standards, of our business and political ideals" in order to provide for 
younger readers such a collection of material from the fields of history, sociology 
and politics as will give a better understanding and appreciation of our democ- 
racy and its problems. The wholesome idealism of these books is well cal- 
culated to "point out the tasks in responsibility, public spirit, fair dealing, and 
the further development of liberty, co-operation, and democracy." 

The Real Business of Living is made up of four parts. Part I, "The 
Beginnings of Co-operation, Order, and Liberty," traces this development 
from the early life of man, through the clan, the warrior group, the king, and 
the state, trade and town life, and the middle class. In each step is shown the 
necessity for greater co-operation, and the growth of liberty, the ideals of 
honesty, and the dignity of labor. 



